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NO ACCIDENT! 


\ Vie a parish is vacant, the vestry looks 
for a priest thoroughly trained to teach and to 


live the great truths of the Gospel. Such men do 


not come along by accident. Serious and devout 
study of the Bible, Church History, Christian 
Theology, and training in Pastoral Care, to give 


men knowledge of God’s revelation and sym- 


pathetic understanding of people’s needs — 


these are the contributions of the seminaries of 


our Church to every parish. 


Why you can find exactly the right 
organ for your church with Hammond! 


_ The new Hammond Extrayoice Organ with its single manual offers The Hammond Spinet, the most popular of fine organs for church, 

| an exciting performance equivalent to a “third” hand playing a school or home, totally eliminates tuning expense. It can never 
“third” keyboard. Yet your church can enjoy this newest of go out of tune... offers a perfect Permanent Pitch for true musical 
Hammond Organs at the lowest Hammond prices ever. brilliance always. 


The new Hammond Self-Contained Model offers the advanced The Hammond Church Model with its vast tonal resources endows 
organist all the playing facilities of a Hammond Home or Church your parishioners with the total magnificence of religious music. 
organ and an acoustically ideal tone system engineered into one And with Harmonic Drawbars (exclusive with Hammond), the 
beautifully styled console. Yet, for all its versatility of tone and least experienced organist is capable of blending thousands of 
compact design, it is modestly priced. different tone combinations to create it. 


THE HAMMOND ORGAN 


Prices begin at $895, F.O.B. factory. And you can ace. : ‘ a Pere 
| gah § f 2 r Choice of over 43,000 institutions 


have any of these organs in your church for as little 
1s $25 down and convenient monthly payments. 
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Mail this coupon to Hammond Organ Company, 4247 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, IIl. 


[_] We would like to see a Hammond Organ color film. Wane 
[_] We would like to hear a free organ concert. 
: Church ass 2 ~~ 
(_] Please send booklet telling how our church 
can raise money for an organ. Addtsaa ; : 
[_] Please send literature on the various models 
of the Hammond Organ. City- 
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YOU PAY NO PREMIUM 
FOR PREMIUM 


QUALITY 


You can always depend on Emkay for the 
satisfaction that comes from candles that 
burn cleanly, smoothly, evenly... that 
are uniform in size, shape and color... 
_ that are ecclesiastically correct in every 
respect. 
Yet you pay no more for these unsurpassed 
Emkay products, which often cost less 
than candles of lesser quality and reli- 
ability. 
And Emkay offers the added advantage 
of providing for all of your requirements 
from one source — the experienced Emkay 
representative near you. Mail coupon now 
for complete details. 
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A Division of 
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Please send your new 16-page Candle Catalog, | 
plete line of Church candles and accessories. 
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Turning the Pages 


A NEW page in the history of mag 
azine journalism in the Episcopal 
Church will be turned in April. Un 
der authority granted by General 
Convention in 1958, the Church 
Magazine Advisory Board,  ap- 
pointed last year by the Presiding 
Bishop, will begin as publishers of 
the Church’s officially sponsored na- 
tional monthly magazine. A_ pilot 
journal, to be called THE EpPpisco- 
PALIAN, will appear in April, suc- 
ceeding FortTH. THE EPISCOPALIAN 
will attempt to be “a journal of con- 
temporary Christianity for the 
whole Episcopal Church.” See page 
25 


A Contract is Signed 


December 15, 1959, was a signifi- 
cant day in the life of the Episcopah 
Church. On that day, the Presiding 
Bishop, on behalf of the Church: 
signed a contract with the Generah 
Atomics Company (see cover) for tha 
erection of a nuclear reactor for St. 
Paul’s University, Tokyo, Japam 
(Fortu, May, 1959, pages 8-9). Tha 
reactor, a centenary gift from Amérd 
ican Episcopalians to the Church ir 
Japan, will enable St. Paul’s Univer 
sity to be the first private universitw 
in Japan to train personnel for the 
vigorous, rapidly growing nuclear 
power industry. But more impor 
tantly the gift, in the words of tha 
Presiding Bishop, “is not simply « 
venture in scientific research. Thal 
theological basis for this gift is to be) 
found in the doctrine of creations) 
Nuclear energy is part of God’s cre} 
ated world. As his people we are coni) 
cerned with the whole of God’s cre 
ation.” 

The reactor is excellent for re’ 
search purposes, and has extra safet/ 
devices to prevent accidental over 
heating, or exposure to dangerout 
rays. In the judgment of the Mog 
Rev. Michael H. Yashiro, Presidin| 
Bishop of Nippon Seikokai, no othe 
single gift of comparable size coulll 
mean so much to Christianity if 
Japan. 


An Wholly Evil Thing 


In this month which includes | 
week during which all men are called 
continued on page |} 
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COVER: The Presiding Bishop signed on De- 
‘ember 15 a contract for the construction of a 
‘uclear reactor, gift of the Church in the 
Inited States to St. Paul’s University, Tokyo. 
‘igning the contract on behalf of the General 
Jynamics Corporation was Frederic de Hoff- 
1an (seated, left), President of its Atomic 
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‘ommittee on the Nuclear Reactor, and the 
ey. William G. Pollard, Director of the Oak 
tidge Project, were present for the occasion. 
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Sterling Silver Chalice 


7% inches $225. 
This distinctive contemporary 
Chalice was designed in col- 
laboration with the Reverend 
Canon E. N. West, and was 
made for the Cathedral of 
Saint John the Divine, New 
York. 
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Turning the Pages 


continued from page 2 


to consider afresh their relations 
with men of other colors and beliefs 
and the month in which lie the birth- 
days of two Americans who contrib- 
uted so much to the American con- 
cept of freedom it is not amiss to call 
your attention to the recent outbreak 
of anti-semitic acts. “It should come 
as no surprise,” said Bishop Lichten- 
berger, “that anti-semitism is still a 
force to be reckoned with in this 
country. There is ample evidence of 
it quite apart from recent events. 
This is an wholly evil thing; it is 
directed ostensibly against Jewish 
people, but it is a threat to us all. 
Christians particularly must combat 
it wherever it shows itself.” 

Fortu readers will remember Lee 
Belford’s article, Jewish Neighbors, 
in the January Fort (page 11) and 
will want to turn to page 16 of 
this issue for Cornelius ‘Tarplee’s 
article. 


Sewing in Haiti 

Considerable interest has been 
evinced in the Haiti sewing project 
vecently described in FortH (De- 
cember, 1959, page 25). The sewing 
machines provided by the United 
Thank Offering are now supplied 
with materials to be made up into 
school uniforms, wedding dresses, or 
just ordinary clothing. The program 
of self-help is using the very consid- 
erable talents as seamstresses of the 
women of the Church of Haiti. This 
is a partnership program, for the 
funds to make it possible are being 
supplied by groups of Churchwomen 
in the United States, who in times 
past would have been asked to pro- 
vide new clothing for use in Haiti. 
Instead, fifteen dioceses have been 
asked to supply money gifts to make 
up the total amount estimated by the 
3ishop of Haiti as necessary and rea- 
sonable to keep the sewing machines 
humming. continued on page 29 
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How much money does 
your group want to raise? 


L1 $200 LC) $600 =) $2,000 
C1 $350 eis 000 


Here’s how Stuckey’s “Sweet-Set-Up” 
enables you to net hundreds of quick 
dollars with minimum time and effort 


You do not have to put up a penny. You 
can’t get caught with overstock. You cannot 
fail to make money. We believe, and experience 
of others proves, you can make more than your 
goal with this new plan. 


Sell Stuckey’s delicious Pecan Candies. 
Known nationwide. Your choice of varieties in 
beautifully packaged boxes sell readily for $1 
or more. Profit for you is especially generous. 


Groups as far as Alaska and Hawaii have 
? had resounding successes. Men’s clubs doubling 
i 4 goals common. Sales by Midwest women’s 


~~, group exceeded $6,000. Southern school made 
— enough in ten days to outfit entire band. 
—- ‘ IT’S EASY, PLEASANT. Our “Sweet Set-Up” kit 


gives you complete plan for organizing your 
sale and carrying it to a quick, satisfying con- 
clusion. Plan works any time of year. 

Air-mail coupon today for details, steps to 
raising the money you need, plus free samples 
of these high quality pecan candies. 


Groups now Civic Clubs Auxiliaries 
: 2 Churches Religious Groups e 
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School Bands Athletic Depts. ® 
successfully Youth Groups Many Others Community Projects Dept., Eastman, Ga. 
ca a ar emt NEES cade 


Stuckey’s, Inc., Eastman, Ga. 


At no obligation send me full details of your “Sweet  [_] $200 
Set-Up” Fund Raising Plan and free candy samples. We 


wish to raise amount checked. C $350 
[] $600 
My name 
(J $1,000 
Address oO $2,000 
City & Zone State. ay $ 


Name group. No. members. 


A LAYMAN LOOKS AT THE CHURCH 


IN A MODERN AGE OF MIRACLES 


By 


Warren H. Turner, Jr. 
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A Hazardous Vocation, Without 
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Nee Wood Krutch opens his 
book Human Nature and Human 
Conditions with a description of the 
United States: 

“Tn many measurable respects 
ours is the most successful civiliza- 
tion that ever existed. The average 
lite span was never so long and what 
we have learned to call standard of 
living was never so high nor enjoyed 
by so large a proportion of the pop- 
ulation. By comparison with any 
other race that ever lived we are 
amazingly well fed, well clothed, 
and well housed. We suffer less phys- 
ical pain, we enjoy more conven- 
iences, and we know more about the 
laws of the physical universe in 
which we live.” 

The most successful ctvilization 
ever! 1957 was the year in which 
our gross national product first 
passed the level that experts in 1949 
had predicated for attainment in 
1970! Today there are more jobs 
than families in the United States; 
many men have two sources of in- 
come; many wives and methers 
bring home a second pay envelope. 
There is more in the average pay 
envelope than ever before; the aver- 
age earner works fewer hours to 
bring home his bigger check. At the 
same time, our relatively high birth 
rate and increased longevity assures 
us a constantly expanding base of 
consumer demand for years to come! 

What makes this a success story 
is that it has come about in so short 
a time. This implausible story has 
taken place principally since the end 
of World War II. Fifteen years ago 
it was not so. Then we were just a 
high-productivity rich economy. 


e@ Mr. TuRNER is a Vice President of Na- 
tional Council and Executive Assistant to 
the Presiding Bishop. 


Some suspect that our postwar 
prosperity derives from the arma- 
ments race. But for them there is 
the supposedly comforting assurance 
that, expressed in relation to gross 
national product, our annual outlay 
for arms and armaments has been 
decreasing; its contribution to our 
total economy is, though large, in- 
creasingly smaller! 

But this is not simply an eco- 
nomic tale. Scientists and technol 
ogists have in- great measure 
matched it step by step. Indeed, 
much of the economic phenomenon — 
that is America today is a miracle | 
of the technological revolution that — 
American engineers and American 
management and American labor | 
have wrought to-a large extent on 
the basis of “new” knowledge. 

In the social order, too, there is 
near incredible success. Without re- 
sort to revolution or political re- 
visionism, the proletariat in the 
United States has come into its own. 
The image of the exploited and un- 
protected workingman has nearly 
vanished. Ill-housed, ill-fed, and ill- 
clothed described a third of the na- 
tion only a quarter century ago. 
‘Today this is all changed. 

“Surely,” you will say, “the 
United States has been _ richly 
blessed; surely, people have more to 
go to Church for, to thank God for 
than ever before; surely, they must 
be going as never before.” You are 
right. Never have morning services 
and coffee hours so throbbed with 
participants. The statistics are im-| 
pressive. In fifteen years: a fifty per 
cent increase in baptized persons, a 
thirty-two per cent increase in com: 
municant strength, thirty per cent 
more active clergy, sixty per cent 
more postulants and candidates for) 
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Holy Orders, three hundred per cent 
increase in total giving. It sounds 
almost like the Church _ Tri- 
umphant. And this should give 
us pause, 

But to return to our successful 
civilization: it has several remark- 
able properties. The economic sys- 
tem today is based to an extent 
previously unknown on what tech- 
nicians call a high obsolescence fac- 
tor (some would call it waste). And 
the scope of this economic profligacy 
is not particularly limited; the full 
catalog extends from our daily eat- 


ing to the construction and furnish- 
ing of our factories. 

QuEsTion: How are Christian 
Americans to understand their stew- 
ardly responsibility for God’s cre- 
ated bounty in this climate of al- 
most fantastic extravagance, which 
is implicit in our economic system? 


Another characteristic of the eco- 
nomic scene is inflation. Almost con- 
tinuously since World War II, 
United States industry has been op- 
erating at near full capacity and 


continued on next page 


How are Christian Americans to 
understand their 

obligation to assure social 
and economic 

justice within the modern 
cultural milieu? 

asks the author 


A HAZARDOUS VOCATION continued 


with continually increasing produc 
tivity. These should be economically 
desirable conditions, yet the conse- 
quence has been not a stabilized, 
efficient financial apparatus, but a 
relentless, grinding devaluation of | 
the dollar. The property of inflation 
is apparently here to stay, at least 
for a while, and as a property of 
prosperity! 


Question: How are Christiaia 
Americans to understand their obli- 
gation to assure social and economic 
justice in this kind of economy? : 


What are the properties that 
characterize the new social order? 
The flight from the farm developed 
strong and steady momentum after | 
World War II. What remains of! 
rural America is becoming more and | 
more town-centered and less and less§ 
farm-centered. ‘Today’s farm fami-) 


SUBURBAN shopping centers dot a land- wT : : 2 gry 5 
scape crisscrossed by magnificent road . 4 
systems. The face of the country—farm, 
town, and city—has changed enormously 
in the past fifteen years, and the Chris- 
tian faces new challenges in a rich, suc- 
cessful, extravagant, inflationary world 


today. Photos on these pages by Gendreau 


< 


. 
. 


Yi) 


ig 


| 
lies, like the farms themselves, tet 
more and more rarely the homo) 
geneous and socially self-sufficient 
units novelists and politicians lad 
to depict. At the same time, it is} 
generally true that during the past) 
fifteen years everyone ee could af) 
ford it deserted the city as a living, 
place. Apparently along with new) 
found, broadly distributed wealth!) 
there developed a compulsion, as 4 
society, for things new. Whatever} 
the reason, during the period of ex} 
pansion, inflation, and extravagance], 
there emerged a new sort of carload| 
lot outer city development: Sub 
urbia. In a very real way, Suburbia 
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ymbolizes the new, more abundant, 
accessful American way of life. 


Formerly, the city was an assem- 
lage of communities living more or 
2ss insularly, each with an individ- 
ality of its own. Formerly, indi- 
iduality—distinctive social person- 
lity—characterized our towns and 
arms, too. Common norms and 
lores there were, to be sure; but in 
ational social patterns and habits 
here was a tremendous diversity. 
\ll this seems to have been left be- 
ind when we left the farm or the 
ity to people Suburbia. Now, it 
vould seem that not only is diversity 
ndesirable; social diversity is  vir- 
ually taboo. The cost in ingenuity, 
magination, creativity, originality, 
ocial and political initiative, and 
he like, may well be beyond calcu- 
ation. Suburbia, the symbol of suc- 
essful America, has the property of 
daemonic conformity, of patterned 
iving and thinking, of regimented 
ehavior, of “no room for individ- 
als.” And there is something ersatz 
bout this Suburbia. Our new city 
-the New City of Man—is more 
omogenized than homogeneous. 

In the New City of Man, the new 
ocial order, there is a rootlessness 
-a lostness, a nomadism, a wander- 
ist, a foot-loose quality. The signs 
f it are manifold—no wonder, with 
t least ten per cent of us moving 
ach year! The depth to which it 
enetrates our lives is suggested by 
ich phenomena as the beat genera- 
on, the angry young men, Sartre, 
rancoise Sagan. In our pre-occupa- 
on with the new, the automated, 
1e “contemporary, so many 
ave been destroyed; is it any won- 
er that to some observers we seem 
bsessed with the search for status? 

Then, there is a that 
ould be called unfulfilledness. It is 
ot quite rejection, or frustration, 
r satiation; ““meaninglessness” does 
ot fully encompass it. The tremen- 
ous sale of books like The Organi- 
ition Man, The Lonely Crowd, 
he Human Use of Human Beings, 
nd Peace of Mind suggests that a 
aunting unrewardingness is ‘wide- 
yread, that the socially and intel- 
ctually regimenting forces of Sub- 
rbia and Prosperity are less than 
filling. 
Successful—extravagant, 
‘y, rootless, unfulfilling, and yet 


ties 


prope! ty 


inflation- 
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American engineers and American labor and American man- 


agement have wrought a miracle of productivity, and waste. 


one thing must be said: Works of 
mercy, truth, beauty, and goodness 
are far from unknown in our time. 
Man has not suddenly attained a 
state of total depravity. And yet 
there is no justification in holding 
that our world is any worse off than 
the one into which Jesus was born. 
True, there may i 
ure, the difference that a part of our 
world deliberately and aggressively 
denies the existence of God or the 
need for Him. But this difference 
hardly makes ours any more unloy- 
able than was the that His 
Son found! ‘The material, in- 
cluding the human, is still God’s 


be, in some me€as- 


world 


bask 


As such, it is as good in 
when He first 
found it good. 


creation. 
essence as it 
looked on it 
Man and man alone in the imperi- 
alistic drive of his ego, in displacing 
God in the pursuit of his own ob- 
jectives, has spoiled it. ‘The corrup- 
tion is man’s, not God’s. The poten- 


Was 


and 


tialities are God’s, and as they were 
in the beginning. Vulgar, psychotic, 
profligate, rootless, unfulfilled, selt- 
defeating, cynical, conforming, un- 
happy though we seem to great ex- 
treme, our dilemma is_ really 
precisely what Man’s has been eve 
since Eden. 

Each generation needs to appre- 
hend in its own terms the signifi- 
cance of the Good News that Christ 
has overcome the world. Every gen- 
eration of Churchmen has had to re- 
think and to articulate for itself 
man’s dilemma, the vocation of the 
Church and the relevance of the 
Gospel. In almost every generation 
Christians have been to draw 
as bleak a picture of their own day 
and the sin of their world as we can 
of ours. 

Nevertheless, if we understand 
God’s purpose for us to be the Apos- 
tolic purpose, we know that there 

continued on page 24 
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The Growth of a Magazine 


One HUNDRED and _ twenty- 


five years ago, several months before 
a young newspaperman in England 
shot to fame with his Pickwick 
Papers, a modest looking monthly 
journal began the longest continued 
marathon of publication in the his- 
tory of any church magazine in the 
United States. The Spirit of Mis- 
sions, the father of ForrTH and an 
outgrowth of the expanding mission- 
ary effort of the Church, was in its 
early years composed for the most 
part of “copious extracts from the 
correspondence and reports of the 
Society’s missionaries.” ‘This some- 
what ominous statement of purpose 
for the infant journal cloaks the true 
nature of most of its articles, for, in 
fact, the missionaries of that day did 
not mince words. ‘Though clothed in 
intricate, graceful prose, the stories 
they told were, in a word, hair- 
raising. In one single issue, for ex- 
ample, enthusiasts of the Church’s 
missionary activities were regaled by 
an eye-witness account of an orgiastic 
religious rite in India, complete with 
devoted followers of the god hurling 
themselves under moving three-ton 
carts; the toe-curling story of a mas- 
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sacre in Africa, and the curious tale 
of an Indian fakir whose singular 
achievement was that he had held 
his arm above his head for three 
years. ‘“To the question whether it 
produced any pain,” our forebears 
read, “‘the fakir replied, that, as far 
as his body was concerned, it did so 
for the first six months.” Then, as an 
afterthought: “The nails of his hand 
were grown long, like the claws of 
a bird of prey.” All this for just 
under ten cents! 

The official publication of the 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society contained, as well, formal 
reports of the Board of Missions, 
editorials, and acknowledgements of 
offerings received. Until 1912 every 
treasurer's receipt was carefully 
recorded, including a “widow’s mite” 
from Pittsburgh, gifts from “a me- 
chanic in Fairfield, Ill.,” and_ five 
cents from one Algie Morton. Some- 
times the contributions were desig- 
nated by givers for specific purposes. 
One June issue in the early 1840's 
shows a sharp rise in gifts for a 
proposed permanent mission in 
Persia, this list following on the heels 
of a particularly startling account of 


FORTH, IN ITS 125TH YEAR, MAKES 
EXCITING PLANS TO CARRY OUT 
GENERAL CONVENTION’S 
STRUCTIONS TO DEVELOP A MAG- 
AZINE FOR THE WHOLE CHURCH 


IN- 


Persian heathen practices the mont. 
before. 

Volume four saw the magazines 
first illustration, a drawing of Ather 
with the mission residence a 
school inserted in the margin. I 
1844, a map of the Diocese of Ne% 
York featured canals marked in ree} 
and other maps followed, some cf 
them quite ingeniously and beauti 
fully executed. The first cover pbj 
ture was slow in coming, appearim: 
finally on a special children’s numba 
in March, 1904. But, though TI's 
Spirit of Missions was late in usir} 
the elaborate jacket techniques ‘3 
prevalent today, it was the firé 
magazine in the United States 14 
employ the art of photoengravin | 
December, 1871, boasted a halftoné 
of the Bishop of Lichfield with 4 
detailed explanation of the ned 
process. ] 

Any periodical is, quite naturalllf 
dependent upon the quality of i§ 
editorship, the men who make tlié 
day-to-day decisions and formulaié 
the magazine’s policy. The earlice# 


secretaries for Domestic and Foreigf 
Work, and this practice was coil 
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A six-TOoED SAINT 
IS PICTURED_IN A 
WINDOW_OF ST 
JOHN'S CHAPEL AT 
DEKOVEN FOUNDATION YEARS. 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


vith 


NLY A ao YARDS BEYOND 
Lo Wve Cu 

TOWN, MARYLAND, STANDS 

THE OLDEST WHITE OAK 

IN THE U.S. — AGE 400 
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A popular feature in the 1930’s was Rarities. 


tinued until 1912 when John W. 
Wood is given as Editor, with Hugh 
L. Burleson as Associate. Three 
editors later, in 1923, the Rev. G. 
Warfield Hobbs assumed the editor- 
ship, bringing to his job many years 
of newspaper experience. Under his 
seasoned guidance, the magazine 
took on both a new and more- 
readable style and a new appearance 
with the greater use of pictures. In 
1939 Joseph E. Boyle became Editor, 
shortly thereafter changing the size 
of the magazine to its present size 
and renaming it Forru. William E. 
Leidt, sometime Associate Editor, in 
1944 added the editorship of ForTH 
to his other duties as Director of 
Publications. He became Publisher 
in 1952. 

As the work of the Church ex- 
panded, so The Spirit of Missions 
enlarged its scope of interest, gradu- 
ally reaching beyond the immediate 
concern with missionary work to in- 
clude detailed reports of the Freed- 
man’s Commission (which was very 


active in the years immediately fol- 
lowing the Civil War), the Indian 
Commission, and, after its organiza- 
tion in 1871, the Woman’s Auxiliary. 
Articles of general interest began to 
make regular appearances, and it be- 
came necessary to organize the maga- 
zine into sections: Domestic, Foreign, 
Miscellaneous, Intelligence, and Ac- 
knowledgements. Further classifica- 
tion of material in 1906 introduced 
a page devoted to the Educational 
Department, followed in 1911 by a 
special page for the Sunday School 
Department and, in 1919, a Nation- 
Wide Campaign Department section. 

Madison Avenue was just another 
tree-lined street in 1905, but the 
magazine already reflected a general 
trend towards the “more saleable” 
approach with the increased use of 
pictures and an attempt at attractive 
layout and design, ‘That year’s June 
issue contained the first rumblings 
of a change of name for the journal, 
too. “Such a great idea,”’ wrote one. 
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When National Council Meets 


WHETHER IT BE IN EAST OR MIDWEST, THE CHURCH’S EXECUTIVE BODY HAS PLENTY | 


OF WORK TO DO AND MUCH TO DISCOVER DURING ITS QUARTERLY MEETINGS 


Cy gr 


Whe wO94e 


KEY time at most National Council 
meetings is the full session held 
usually on Wednesday and Thursday 
morning, following Tuesday committee 
work. Here reports are presented, 
issues debated, and actions taken. In 
the session at left, the Rt. Rey. 
Thomas H. Wright, Bishop of East 
Carolina, is reporting for the Over- 
seas Department. The ladder perched 
in the corner behind Bishop Wright 
was used in mounting the huge map 
at left. The multi-colored map shows 
where the Churches of the Anglican 
Communion are at work. 
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LAST-MINUTE agenda check between the 
Rey. Canon C. Rankin Barnes, Secretary 
of the Council (standing), and the Presid- 
ing Bishop (left), usually begins the 
sessions. Meetings are recessed each noon 
for prayers. At December's meeting in 
Milwaukee, most of the Council members 
came early to take part in Sunday services 
throughout the Diocese of Milwaukee. 


DR. EDWARD McCRADY (second from feft), 
lay Council member and Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of the South, makes a point 
during meeting of the Home Department. 
At left rear is the Rt. Rev. John E. Hines, 
Bishop of Texas, chairman of the Depart- 
ment. Next to Dr. McCrady are Home De- 
partment officers the Rey. Tollie L. Caution 
and the Rey. Robert J. Plumb (far right). 
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MILWAUKEE MEETING continued 


THE host bishop gets in a word to two of his 
colleagues during a break between Council 
business sessions. The Rt. Rey. Donald H.. V. | 
Hallock (left), Bishop of Milwaukee, chats with 
Home Department Director, the Rey. William G. 
Wright (center), and the Rt. Rey. Walter H. 
Gray, Bishop of Connecticut. Bishops Gray and 
Hallock have been elected by their respective 
Provinces to serve on the Council. Dr. Wright, 
Bishop-elect of Nevada, will be consecrated on 
February 4. 


“BACK TO SCHOOL” is the motto for Council 
members on the afternoon of their first day at 
the recent Milwaukee meeting. A rented school : 
bus took members on an _ hour’s drive to 
Nashotah House, one of the Church’s seminaries, 
in nearby Nashotah, Wisconsin. In the photo 
below, Presiding Bishop and Mrs. Lichtenberger 
(left and center), enter the bus with Bishop 
Hallock and Mrs. Hallock (in back of Mrs. 
Lichtenberger). 
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TWO Western bishops share a doodle before 
the Council is called to order, In the center is 
the Rt. Rey. Stephen F, Bayne, who is now on 
his way to England to serve the Anglican 
Communion as its first executive officer. At the 
right is the Rt. Rev. William F. Lewis, who last 
month succeeded Bishop Bayne as Bishop of 
Olympia. Behind Bishop Bayne are the Rt. Rev. 
Richard S. M. Emrich, Bishop of Michigan, and 
the Rey. Gardiner M. Day of Massachusetts. All 
four were elected to serve on the Council by the 
Church’s governing body, the General Conven- 
tion. 


ONE of the informal high spots of the most 
recent Council meeting was the sharing of the 
Diocese of Milwaukee’s Bishops’ Teccup by duly 
qualified Council members. Here the Rt. Rev. 
Gordon Y. Smith, Bishop of lowa and representa- 
tive from the Sixth Province, gingerly sips some 
water from the cup, which, tradition holds, has 
enly been touched by the lips of bishops. En- 
joying the experience are the Rey. Charles M. 
Guilbert, Provincial representative from Cali- 
fornia (far left), Bishops Emrich and Bayne 
(center), and John W. Reinhardt (standing), 
Director of Promotion, who started the cup on 
its rounds. 
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Negroes are finding new homes in neighborhoods where 


their neighbors are not Negroes. Changing 


neighborhoods present a mammoth 


missionary task for Christians of both races. 


NEW NEIGHBORS NEXT L 


ies bishop of a large northern 
diocese, which embraces a major city, 
spoke earnestly to a group of 
Churchmen: “The future of the 
Church depends upon our ability to 
achieve a racially inclusive Church. 
The communicant strength of this 
diocese has doubled since I became 
bishop,” he said, “but there are 
actually fewer communicants now 
within the city proper.” 

The trend in that city was typical. 
The face of the inner city is chang- 
ing all across the country. Those 
who can afford to are moving from 
the city, out from the center to the 
sprawling new suburbs. Over and 
Over again, the story is the same: for 
each person who could afford to 
move out, one who could not has 
moved in. 

Who is left in the city? A tremen- 
dous stream of Negro migrants from 
the South has moved into the inner 
city. This is part of the sociological 
development of our day. The Ameri- 
can Negro is moving in vast numbers 
from the rural South to the urban 
areas of the South and to the great 
cities of the North and West. 

It is estimated that the next two 
decades will see a continuation of 


e@ Mr. TARPLEE is an Associate Executive 
Secretary in the National Council’s Division 
of Christian Citizenship. 
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the movement of Negroes into the 
cities; Negroes will probably com- 
prise from ten to fifty per cent of 
the population of every major city 
in the United States. 

The largely unchurched new- 
comers to the city present to the 
Church an enormous field for mis- 
sionary evangelism. Yet even in the 
North, the discussion in white par- 
ishes has been, not how best to 
evangelize, but “will our parish 
tolerate Negro members?” ‘The hour 
is late for us to heed the imperative 
of the Gospel: preach the Gospel to 
all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost. The hour is 
late for us to develop ways to over- 
come prejudice and to create an ef- 
fective evangelism that seeks out the 
cities’ Gentile minorities and brings 
them, regardless of color, to Christ. 

Overcrowded ghettoes push out- 
ward to relieve the pressure of num- 
bers; with rising income comes the 
desire for improved housing and 
cultural standards; these forces, to- 
gether with the efforts of many 
agencies searching for better and 
more equitable housing, have opened 
housing in many neighborhoods in 
or near the suburbs to all races. 
Churches in these neighborhoods are 
faced with a twofold challenge: to 
assume moral leadership in moments 


by the Rx 


of community decision, manifestil 
deep concern for justice, and to: 
sume pastoral responsibility th 
crosses racial lines. Largely throu; 
committed and courageous leads 
ship of the clergy the churches 
Levittown made a major contrik 
tion toward solving that communit. 
racial housing crisis. 


The Church and Segregation 


In the South, where only o 
diocese still reports its colored cc 
gregations so labelled to the Epis. 
pal Church Annual, the officia: 
non-segregated pattern of the Chun 
is reflected in diocesan canons a: 
most diocesan organizations. Seve 
conference centers have been 
segregated, but church hospitals a: 
schools, except the seminaries, ‘ 
virtually all segregated. 

Parishes and missions are seg 
gated in practice, but it is not 1 
usual to find an individual or 00 
sionally a family of Negroes accept 
as a part of the worshipping cc 
munity. | 

Repeatedly, highest church | 
thorities have stated that exist# 
segregation is morally indefensil| 
Among church leaders, many cof 
ageous witnesses have registered i 
viction as to the Gospel’s cli 


mandate. Yet a hard core of res, 
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form of desegregation in 
ymmunity persists, chiefly 
laity. Many clergy have 
emarkable appearance of 
but few are announced 
sts. The forces of resist- 
ol desegregation in Little 
med publicly that if the 
so anxious for desegrega- 
should desegregate their 
es. 
ult to see how the Church 
snded on the segregated 
10W exists in the South. 
in of a church college for 
Is how, year after year, 
from twelve to fifteen 
r Confirmation, only to 
urn to another Church, 
the town where they are 
; teachers there is no Ne- 
al Church, and they are 
e at the white Church. 


cial Parish 


ent the first Negro family 
a neighborhood, the par- 
ronted with a pastoral 
y that crosses racial lines. 
e in which the Church 
7 conceives of the scope 
ral responsibility, it is a 
ish. Sometimes this chal- 
med with creative results 
t crisis or even undue 
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Philadeiphia Commissio 


Side by side: Parish responsibilities cross racial lines 


conflict. In one parish, for instance, 
more than forty Negro families have 
been assimilated into a parish family 
totalling about three hundred fami- 
lies with but slight disturbance of its 
usual tranquility. 

Unfortunately, a parish in a 
changing neighborhood does not 
often accomplish so peaceful a transi- 
tion. It usually faces several unhappy 
choices. 

Such a congregation may decide 
to move into the suburbs following 
those communicants who have al- 
ready moved cut, leaving the old 
neighborhood to its spiritual fate. 
Another course is to remain in the 
old church building, excluding all 
Negroes who may seek membership. 
This presumes a white island of seg- 
regated piety unmoved by the needs 
of the neighborhood and its people 
as they face the realities of a new 
age. A third choice is to welcome the 
newcomers, regardless of race. More 
often than not, such a parish has 
felt the consequences of hasty com- 
municant withdrawals and reduced 
income. Already several such par- 
ishes have found themselves thus 
jeopardized; one rector states frankly 
that his parish must receive a subsidy 
for several years to come, or face 
possible extinction. The Church 
must arrange for emergency funds to 
aid parishes facing hardship because 


they have determined to minister to 
people, regardless of race. On a di- 
ocesan, a national, or possibly a com- 
bined basis, this is a vital missionary 
necessity. 


A Missionary Challenge 


It is clear that the American Ne- 
groes who make up one tenth of the 
population provide a major evange- 
listic opportunity and responsibility 
for the white majority in the Church. 
Together with other minorities— 
Orientals, American Indians, Puerto 
Ricans, and the Spanish Americans 
of the Southwest, who present similar 
needs and opportunities—consider- 
ably more than ten per cent of the 
population of the United States of 
America is involved in this mission- 
ary challenge. 

Preach thé gospel... baptize. .-.. 
Unfortunately, it is not always clear 
what the term Baptism entails. The 
very nature of Baptism assumes full 
membership in the Body of Christ. 
Any form of division or separation 
forced or contrived is a contradiction 
and a denial that in Baptism we are 
“grafted into the Body of Christ’s 
Church.” It is like saying to a 
brother, We love you, but you must 
eat in the kitchen, not at the table 
with us. Both for this basic reason 

continued on page 29 
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PERSON 


Church-Sponsored Volunteer Programs 


Are Providing Hospital Patients with 


Much-Needed Attention and Friendship 


A PERSON who is ill needs a com- 
fortable bed, medical attention, 
clean, quiet surroundings—any Red 
Cross textbook would agree with this. 
But another, less tangible and sel- 
dom mentioned requirement for re- 
covery exists: the will to live. 

The Church in the past decade has 
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“We saw a movie on the ward last night . . . about a sp 


at the seashore 


taken full advantage of the oppor- 
tunity fer service which the recog- 
nition of this fact offers in the na- 
tion’s hospitals and institutions. Its 
renewed and revitalized volunteer 
program is at least in part due to the 
new concept of hospital volunteers 
fostered after World War II. 


A friendly chat over the checker board 
may yery well be 
the highlight of the patient’s week 


When | was a girl, we lived by 


In the past, volunteers were pri- 
marily well-intentioned “‘ladies” who - 
brought gifts to the patients and_ 
sponsored an occasional party or en-| 
tertainment on the wards. Todays 
these men and women are, for the 
most part, service volunteers, giving 
in terms of time rather than material. ! 
And for many of them, time is the¢ 
most precious commodity they could > 
offer, for these people lead active 
lives. They are housewives who sand- | 
wich in an hour or so each day at the¢ 
hospital between keeping a_ house ¢ 
and driving their children to the den-: 
ust or school. They are business-men * 
and women who devote an evening¢ 
a week, high school students who? 
come alter school, community lead-| 
ers who somehow find time each days 
or week for this particular work.. 
They are people who have more than) 
simply an idea of service, who haveé 
a vital concern for their fellows. 

Almost every one of the more than 
fifteen City Mission Societies in the 
United States recruits its own volun-| 
teers for work in local institutions} 
and co-operates with, for example,|| 
the local hospital in providing them| 
with the necessary training. In many 
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“Oh, | don’t know. Roosevelt did quite a lot 
for this country. Just look at the way he... 


ses, each group of volunteers as- 
med to a specific institution has its 
yn leader or chairman, who meets 
th the other chairmen occasionally 
report progress, new techniques 
service, and new methods for re- 
uiting additional volunteers. The 
ader is responsible also for making 
ports to the City Mission, listing 
ojects being tried at his institution 
id the way the agency’s funds are 
ing used in the work there. 
The City Mission Society in New- 
k, N. J., provides an excellent ex- 
nple of a growing volunteer pro- 
am in action. The Society, under 
e direction of the Rev. Benedict H. 
anson, executive director, provides 
ore than two hundred volunteers 
r work in eleven local hospitals. 
ich volunteer must attend an ori- 
itation course conducted by a psy- 
iatrist, a nurse, a hospital admin- 
trator, and a social worker; after he 
is received his training he may 
oose the hospital most interesting 
‘conveniently situated for him. 
One of the most enthusiastic vol- 
uteer groups in Newark recently 
mpiled an amazingly diverse list 
services they perform at Martland 
edical Center. Typical of the kinds 
services offered by groups all over 
e country, the list included feeding 
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patients who could not feed them- 
selves, making phone calls, writing 
letters, keeping the units neat, doing 
personal shopping, rolling bandages, 
helping with clerical work and _ re- 
ports, transporting patients to the 


A child, away from home and family for 
the first time perhaps, is quite often 
frightened by the sterile hospital sur- 
roundings and may be most in need 
of the attentions of the yolunteer 
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recreation room, sun-deck, or another 
department, and, most importantly, 
chatting with the lonely, confused, 
or afraid who might otherwise have 
no one with whom to talk things 
over, or just talk. 

The chairman of the Martland 
group, Mrs. Christian Rittman, de- 
scribed one such patient, a sixty- 
five-year-old woman, restricted to a 
wheel chair for many years, who tried 
to jump out of a third story window. 
She had no family, no visitors, and 
would not communicate with the 
nurses or other patients. “I called her 
by name,” Mrs. Rittman reports, 
“and asked her how she felt. She 
looked at me listlessly and shook 
her head. The nurse told me she liked 
io go for rides, so I took her to the 
solarium in her wheelchair. On the 
way down the hall, I tried to draw 
her out, and she slowly began to re- 
spond. She had a good mind, and I 
told her I was enjoying talking to 
her. She replied, ‘Me? I’m a bore.’ I 
assured her she was not, and after a 
while I told her I would visit her 
whenever I came to the hospital. She 
was very pleased. ‘Two weeks later I 
saw her again, and was amazed at the 
improvement in her. ‘I knew you 
would come back,’ she said, and this 
visit we had a wonderful chat. I felt 
I] had truly found a friend.” 

continued on page 25 
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The 40-acre Shimer campus 

is situated on a hilltop on the out- 
skirts of a rural 

community of two thousand 


Average age of the 1959 graduating 
class was twenty years, 

three months. Acceleration 

program at Shimer 

helps college-ready students 

avoid delays 

and repetition of work 

already mastered. 


Blendon Kneale, of the 
humanities faculty | 
at Shimer | 
discusses his progress 
on an 

oil painting P 
with a class of students 


‘Lore is an age in which the re 
ligious foundation of many a or 
vate college is a forgotten testamenn 
Although many of the countryy 
finest colleges were established i 
order to provide proper training fod 
the ministry or priesthood, the cor# 
spicuous modern counter-trend ha 
been toward the weakening of th¥ 
religious bond with higher educatior 
Why, then, have a small independem 
college in the Middle West and th: 
Episcopal Chureh sought out eac: 
other to establish a bond of affil 
ation? 

The affiliation of 107-year-old 
Shimer College, in Mount Carrol} 
Ill., marks more than three years o@ 
shared effort by the Church and thf 
college, spearheaded by the Rew 
Dudley J. Stroup of Hinsdale, Ill} 
his parishioner, Nelson C. Dezendory 
Executive Vice President of General 
Motors Corporation and Chairma 
of Shimer’s board of trustees, an‘ 
F. Joseph Mullin, a Churchman whi 
is president of the College. Shimeg 
College officially became a Churcl# 
related college through the endorse 
ments of the Bishops of Chicagq@ 


Indiana, and Quincy during the sun 
mer of 1959. 1 

Originally a college for youn 
women, Shimer has had a long Prdj 
testant affiliation, though an oftet 


Shimer passed the control of 
college she had established in 18 


Students on their way to classes 
pass the modern gymnasium 

on the Shimer College campus, 
which also 

boasts a small golf course 


: Shimer Joins the Church 


MIDWESTERN COLLEGE WITH LONG PROTESTANT 


: HISTORY STARTS A NEW, EPISCOPAL AFFILIATION 


| 

> an independent board of trustees 
n 1896. Under the influence of Wil- 
am Rainey Harper, first president 
f the University of Chicago and 
sading figure on the new board of 
himer, it became a Baptist institu- 
on. It was Mrs. Shimer’s wish that 
1e college she had so carefully nur- 
ired would draw upon the pioneer- 
ag spirit of the  then-young 
Jniversity of Chicago. It was incor- 
orated under the new board as the 
rances Shimer Academy of the Uni- 
ersity of Chicago. The University, 
owever, assumed no financial re- 
sonsibility for Shimer, which was 
> serve as a feeder institution for 
1e University. The little college, 
ith a predominantly Baptist board 
f trustees, grew in stature under the 
iterest and guidance of the Uni- 
ersity of Chicago. In 1920, Shimer 
ecame one of the first accredited 
inior colleges in Illinois. 

The influence of the University of 
hicago was sometimes large and 
ever absent over the years. Every 
resident of the University was at 
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some time a member of the inde- 
pendent Shimer board of trustees. 
In 1950, the Chicago influence be- 
came predominant. Under a grant 
from the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, established by the Ford 
Foundation, Shimer became one of 
twelve institutions to share in an ex- 
periment in early admission. The 
idea was to break the conventional 
pattern of routine college prepara- 
tion by allowing the ready student 
to enter college after his sophomore 
or junior year in high school. The 
grant was a generous quarter-million 
dollars. The money was used for 
scholarships to enable needy students 
from all parts of the country to par- 
ticipate in the early entrance plan at 
Mt. Carroll. 

The terms of the new agreement 
put the recruiting and admission 
of students of a now-coeducational 
Shimer College in University of Chi- 
cago hands. Since Shimer had 
adopted completely the program in 
general education of the University 
of Chicago, the arrangement with 


Chicago seemed permanent. Cer- 
tainly the success of the experiment 
was the dominant concern at the 
little college. 

Unfortunately, the termination of 
the grant to Shimer from the Fund 
coincided with new and unexpected 
problems at the University. Chicago 
no longer had the time or any money 
for Shimer. It was into this crisis that 
Mr. Stroup, rector of Grace Church, 
Hinsdale, guided his parishioner, 
Nelson C. Dezendorf. 

In 1950, Shimer College, as the 
University of Chicago had done pre- 
viously, cut its charter requirement 
from two-thirds Baptist membership 
on the board of trustees to one third 
and no longer required that the 
President of the College be a Baptist. 
Even at this time, the relationship 
between Shimer and the Baptists was 
largely historical. There were few 
Baptist students and only nominal 
Baptist support for the College. The 
relationship was relatively meaning- 
less. By 1956, when Shimer was in 

continued on next page 
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Shimer cont'd. 


financial difficulties and no help was 
forthcoming from the Baptists, the 
trustees again modified the Charter, 
eliminating the requirement for 
Baptists on the board. 

Mr. Dezendorf became a_ trustee 
in July 1956 and chairman of the 
board in the fall of 1957. Under his 
guidance, the board re-explored the 
possibility of giving substance to the 
old affiliation of the College with the 
Baptists, because of the long histor- 
ical relationship between the two. 
The needs and purposes of the Col- 
lege, however, could not be met in 
the framework of the aims of the 
Baptists; the ties had long been with- 
out meaning for either the denomi- 
nation or the college. In 1957, the 
board voted to sever the “paper” 
relationship with the Baptists. 

The Shimer board directed its 
chairman, Mr. Dezendorf, and the 
college administration to seek a mean- 
ingful religious affiliation. While Mr. 
Dezendorf and Mr. Stroup sought 
to interest the Episcopal Church in 
establishing a relationship with the 
College the administration was 
sounding out the faculty on such an 


pe 
a i 
we 
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SHIMER’S program of student aid includes work grants, and many students 


help defray college expenses by 


afhliation. For several reasons, an 
Episcopal relationship seemed fea- 
sible. The College was committed to 
an education founded on spiritual 
values and the Church recognized 


waiting 


table in the dining room 
the pursuit of truth as fundamentail 
The Church has no recognized lik} 
eral arts college in the area. Epi 
copal families contributed a largg 
number of the children enterin 
college, and Shimer doors are stil 
open to additional good students 
The faculty and the reorganized 
Shimer board includes several activ} 
Episcopal laymen. 4 

No precipitate action was taken 
The Bishop of Chicago, the Rt. Rey) 
G. F. Burrill, experienced in the ma ; 
ter of college finances, was loath ta 
become involved with an institutiow 
with so seemingly flimsy a financiad 
structure. “The college weatherec 
that difficult era, however,’’ Mr. Dez 
endorf has said proudly, ‘“‘withou 4 
religious affiliation.’ The new boarc| 
of trustees met the challenge ana 
put Shimer on sound _ financiad! 
ground, 

Mr. Dezendorf, Mr. Stroup, anaj 
the college administration continuec| 
their efforts to bring about a meant} 
ingful relationship between the Col) 


lege and the Church. An Episcopai 
priest was selected as college chapy 
continued on page 2%) 


Shimer President 
F. J. Mullin chats on the campus i} 
with 
members of the Shimer faculty \] 
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Be unr N. RODENMAYER, 
ometime Guest Editor of Forrn’s 
monthly feature “Let Us Pray” is 
the author of the Harper Book for 
Lent, Thanks Be To God (New 
York, Harpers. $2.50). Currently 
Professor of Pastoral Theology in 
the Church Divinity School of the 
Pacific, Mr. Rodenmayer has had a 
wide pastoral experience, out of 
which he writes an easy-to-read yet 
penetrating study of the General 
Frhankspiving (Book of Common 
‘Piayer, page 19). 

The General Thanksgiving, as Mr. 
Rodenmayer points out in his Pref- 
ace, “takes some of its phrasing from 
a private prayer of Queen Elizabeth 
issued in 1596.” Bishop Edward Rey- 
nolds of Norwich composed it in its 
present form for the Prayer Book of 
1662. It became a part of Morning 
Prayer when the American revisers 
of 1789 moved it from the Occa- 
sional Prayers to the Daily Office. 
‘The rubric that provides for the com- 
mon recital of the Thanksgiving by 
minister and congregation is the 
recognition of a _ long-established 
custom but did not become a part of 
the American Prayer Book until 1928. 
The Irish Prayer Book of 1878 was 
the first to include such a rubric. 

It is this General Thanksgiving 
that Mr. Rodenmayer studies in 
Thanks Be To God. Phrase _ by 
phrase, with homely wisdom, he dis- 
cusses the prayer. Careful reading 
will do much to enrich the church- 
man’s recital of this prayer. It is 
unfortunate, perhaps, that Thanks 
Be To God is designated as a “book 
for Lent.’’ It is a book that merits 
reading at any and all seasons and 
many readers, I am sure, will want 
to use it as a basis for meditation, 
both individual and corporate. ‘The 
publishers have enhanced the text 
continued on page 31 
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A MESSAGE 
for Our Readers 


Byaeaee in April, the Church’s national 
monthly magazine will be THE EpiIscOPALIAN 
(see page 4). It will be published by the Church 
Magazine Advisory Board, a group authorized by 
General Convention to accept this responsibility 
from the National Council. 

For more than fifteen years, FORTH has been 


: published eleven times a year for not more than : 
: two dollars per subscription. During the same : 
: years, printing and paper costs have risen spec- 
: tacularly. The considerable difference between the 
: subscription prices for the Church’s magazine and 
E the actual cost of the magazine has always been = 
i borne by the National Council of the Church. 2 
z In order to standardize the subscription prices 
: charged for the Church’s officially sponsored na- 
z tional magazine and make it more a magazine for 2 
: the whole Church, the following price schedule 
i will go into effect April 1, 1960: 2 
: @ REGULAR one-year subscription: $ 4 i 
i (2 years for $5.00) z 
: @ SPECIAL introductory offer for 25 or : 
= more subscriptions received together i 
2 from a single parish, mission, or special 
i group: Each, per year $2.50 : 
@ REGULAR PARISH PLAN, when all 
: resident, contributing families in a : 
: single parish or mission subscribe to- : 
: gether: Per family, per year $2 ; 
: In return, we plan to offer our readers: : 
: 12 issues a year instead of 11. : 
: More pages and some color. : 
: A small, but full-time staff to produce i 
: THE EPISCOPALIAN : 
: THE EDITORS : 
CT a Ie rr ciihucivinaciaiointintiainiasesedawssenseciuiswnupiaaiioosalanineleeaee 
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for over a quarter of a 
rite for catalog and listing 
lers desirous of serving you. 


BRASS GOODS C0. 


70 Pearl St., Brookline 46, Macs. 


THE RETIRING FUND 
FOR DEACONESSES 


Of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
The United States of America 
This New York corporation provides 
important aid for retired Deaconesses 
of the Church. Contributions for its cor- 
porate purposes will assist in giving them 
greater aid. Communications may be sent 
to the Fund in care of 
First National City Trust Company 
22 William Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


Best Book 
Contest po 


$1600 Cash Awards plus 40% return 


All types of manuscripts invited. Fer Contest 
ee and details of famous publishing plan, write 
for free Brochure F 


Pageant Press, 101 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 8 


CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 
EUCHARISTIC VESTMENTS 
ALTAR HANGINGS—LINENS 
Materials by the yard. ‘‘Kits’’ for Altar 
Hangings and Eucharistic Vestments. 
Ali Embreidery is Hand Done. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 


Tel. C+ 4-1070 14 West 40th St. New York 18 


VESTMENTS 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Church Vestment Makers 
1837 Over 120 Years 1960 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


A Hazardous Vocation 


continued from page 9 


is for us, no choice in the matter: 
we are to be “witnesses in Jerusa- 
lem, Judea, Samaria, and the utter- 
most parts of the earth.” We know 
that in the mystery of God’s action 
we are indwelt by the Holy Spirit 
as we accept and live this, our vo- 
cation. We understand that to be 
the Church is to be missionary, that 
the Church is missionary or she is 
not the Church. 

The life and purpose of the 
Church are one and inseparable; the 
life of the Church is its mission and 
the Mission of the Church is its life 
and the thing about its life that dis- 
tinguishes the Church is its sentness, 
its awareness that service and obedi- 
ence consist most of all in being 
God’s Church, It is our unique call- 
ing to be first, last, and always faith- 
ful to the God who reigns, calls, and 
sends. And so we are in the imita- 
tion of Christ to be in this world 
but not of it. 

In Lambeth’s words: “The Mis- 
sion of the Church is nothing less 
than the remaking and gathering to- 
gether of the whole human race by 
incorporation into Christ.” This 
means that if the Church is not in 
Suburbia, and is not in the Inner 
City, and is not in every place where 
life is lived—yes, in the crap games, 
at the factory benches, in the courts, 
the classrooms, the offices, the cock- 
tail parties, the legislatures, the 
armed camps, the union halls, the 
laboratories, the car pools, the cam- 
puses—if the Church is not in all 
American life, the Church is not 
being as she must. 

This makes being the Church a 


AN EPISCOPAL CROSS 


Now Available in Two Convenient Sizes 

An ideal gift of historic significance at 
Confirmation, Birthday, or any occasion of 
religious meaning. 


10K. Gold Cross, 11/4”x2” ........ $50.00* 
In heavy gold plate on sterling 


ee Pee ee $7.50" Sterling Chain 18” $1.50* 
18” gold plated chain 3.00* Sterling Chain 26” 2.40* 
In Sterling 
MAC we Sen teacio ae tabla D < VAs @ Abia Perr neat $10.00* 
BAe CHEN os enc iys 5.00* 26” gold plated chain 4.00* 
In Solid Bronze: 114”x2” ........... $3.00 


HYGETT. INC Church Bock sare 


317 N. Charles Street 


Baltimore 1, Md. | 


*Plus 10% Federal Excise Tax unless order certifies the article is to be used for religious purposes. 
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hazardous vocation. The Church} 
must be relevant to the realities— 
social, economic, political—wherever 
the human race lives, and without t 
being engulfed therein. We misera- » 
ble repentant sinners must nonethe- - 
less be the extension of the Body of 1 
Christ, the agents in continuity of! 
the reconciling ministry of Jesus, | 
the proclaimers to the whole race by} 
word and sacrament of the breadth} 
and height and depth of the love of i 
God; all the while acknowledging: 
that but for the special help of thee 
Holy Spirit we will do more harm 
than good in our missionary task, | 
The Mission of the Church knows 
no bounds, social, geographic, ori 
temporal. This implies that to be’ 
the Body of Christ for our age, the’ 
Church must take the risk of be-» 
ing thoroughly interpenetrated by} 
the standards of American civiliza-\/ 
tion. 

In going about the task of being? 
the Church, we shall recognize that | 
many things are desirable and requi-| 
site. Among them, in the light of thee 
particularities of our Anglican tradi- | 
tion, heritage, and posture, one war-"| 
rants particular mention. It is zeal.! 
And here what is meant is neither 1) 
the “For God, For Country, and Fort 
Yale’’ brand, nor the Deutschland: 
Uber Alles variety of passionate pur-} 
posefulness, but rather the selfless, i 
single-minded dedication that chat-* 
acterizes saints and martyrs; the zeal | 
the prophets knew; the apostolic zeal | 
of the early Church; the zeal of those 
who know—and live by the knowl- | 
edge—that the Holy Spirit can some-') 
how bring forth fruit even in them. . 

Much of the recent growth of the 
Church has occurred in burgeoning} 
Suburbia where anything as uncon- ; 
ventional as zeal is all but taboo.\/ 
By many accounts and estimates the ‘| 
new membership is, in considerable « 
measure, responsible for such signs § 
of new vigor as the rising (although 1 
still shamefully low) standard of giv- : 
ing and the dramatically expanded |} 
ministry of lay readers. God grant] 
that these activity indices may be: 
also signs of a renewal of Christian 
zeal in places where, by human || 
standards, it would seem least likely | 
to develop! ii 
This is the first of two articles taken'| 
from Mr. Turner’s address at General|| 
Theological Seminary, On Being Mis-\| 
sionary. The second article will appear) ; 
in FortH for March. 


i} 
| 
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Person to Person 


continued from page 15 


Sometimes a patient who has no 
amily needs help when he is re- 
eased from the hospital, a service 
eadily extended whenever possible. 
ive dollars gave a refugee patient 
in a New Jersey hospital a chance, he 
ater claimed, for “a whole new life.” 

volunteer who had taken special 
interest in the man when he was in 
he hospital discovered him a month 
ater in a basement, hungry and un- 
ble to find work. He was supplied 
ith food and warm clothing and 
iven this small sum, which he used 
or carfare to a neighboring town. 
here he found a job and a new 
ome. 

Parish-centered volunteer groups 
ave in recent years sprung up liter- 
ly everywhere, in response to com- 
unity hospitals’ pleas for recrea- 
ion and general assistance workers. 
Many groups are organized by the 
locesan City Mission Society work- 
ing through the local parishes (the 
ewark agency has related the sixty- 
even hospitals within the Diocese to 
the parishes nearest them), but some 


like St. John’s, Northampton, Mass., 
sponsor independent programs. The 
St. John’s group offers a weekly pro- 
gram of entertainment to a large 
number of mental patients from the 
State Hospital. Patients are taken in 
groups of twelve for an afternoon of 
sightseeing, games, and _ recreation 
in a private home with five hostesses 
present. Those included are generally 
either parole patients who would be 
discharged if they had homes or fam- 
ilies, or patients almost ready for 
discharge. 

Consideration of the human fac- 
tor influencing recovery has not kept 
pace with the remarkable technical 
advances in the field of medicine, de- 
spite the increase of volunteer groups 
in the past few years. The nation’s 
hospitals and institutions become 
more crowded each month, and, at 
the same time, more and more people 
are living to an advanced, but en- 
feebled old age. Each needs personal 
attention, not only the attention 
given by doctors and nurses, but hu- 
man, person-to-person attention. 
They need love, the kind of love an 
active Christian has to offer. They 
need the will to live. 


Shimer College 


continued from page 22 


lain in 1957, and Bishop Burrill ap- 
proved the arrangement, agreeing 
to pay part of his expenses after 
transferring him. from the Chicago 
suburbs. oe 

In February, 1959, eight bishops 
from the surrounding dioceses met 
on the Shimer campus at the invita- 
tion of Bishop Burrill and the college 
administration. They explored the 
grounds, talked with the faculty, 
and probed the administration. Mr. 
Dezendorf told them why Shimer 
believed an affiliation with the 
Church to be appropriate, for both: 

“Many hundreds of small colleges, 
including Shimer, were founded by 
church organizations throughout the 
Middle West in the past century. The 
objectives were twofold: first, to pro- 
vide facilities for higher education 
in large underdeveloped areas and 
remote communities where such fa- 
cilities did not exist; second, to pro- 
vide the kind of higher education 
where the study of the arts and sci- 
ences would be conducted against a 


continued on page 26 


Your dream is coming true ... Rogue Valley Manor 
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details. 


a couple). 


Medford, Oregon. 


NAME 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


WALTER M. Hicains, Executive Director 
Rogue Valley Manor, Dept. E 
offices in the First Methodist Church, 


Please send me free, without obligation, a copy of booklet 
giving full facts about Rogue Valley Manor. 


ALL YOU HAVE DREAMED OF FOR RETIREMENT 
NOW ALMOST A REALITY AT MEDFORD, OREGON 


A Christian retirement residence of distinction, Rogue 
Valley Manor is now under construction. Opening is 
scheduled late this year when the members will move 
into their new homes. 


You can still be among the original member- 
occupants of the Manor’s charming,modern apartments 
—if you act soon. The coupon below will bring you full 


In the dry mild beauty of Southern Oregon — so 
rightly called ‘the garden spot of the West’— you will 
lead your own life, surrounded by congenial people, 
doing things you enjoy. The finest building ever designed 
for gracious retirement living offers everything from 
meals to medical care... 
memberships start at $8,500 (and it costs no more for 


and at reasonable costs. Life 


Write today. There is absolutely no obligation, but 
you should act now. Rogue Valley Manor can be the 
ultimate in fine living coupled with security and happi- 
ness for those retirement years. 


STREET. 


CITY 


ZONE STATE 


no 
Or 
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HAND EMBROIDERED ALTAR LINENS 


Our Exquisite Imported Linens appeal to the most 
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New Crease-Resisting Alb and Surplice Linen, 
and other beautiful Linens by the yard. 
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Sell Webb Nylon Scouring and Dish Cloths. 
Cleans—Scours—Never Sours. Ideal for scouring 
pots and pans and washing dishes. Won't 
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sponges & towels. 


WEBB MANUFACTURING CO. 
DEPT. B, 4th & Cambria St. 
Phila. 33, Pa. 


THE MARGARET PEABODY 


is a Free Library of Churchly literature by mail. 
Address: The Lending Library, Convent of the 
Holy Nativity, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


Shimer College 
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background of religious interpreta- 
tion. 

“The establishment of these 
church-related colleges preceded in 
many cases the founding of secular, 
tax-supported universities. Thus, for 
a time at least, they filled a vital need 
in the field of higher education. With 
the growth both in number and size 
of the tax-supported institutions 
whose tuitions were lower than those 
of private colleges, the facilities pro- 
vided by the private college became 
less important in the educational 
scheme. A trend developed favoring 
the secular universities because of 
both low cost and easy access. 

“Thus, to sustain itself in compe- 
tition with tax-supported institu- 
tions, a small private college today 
needs more than adequate facilities 
and a vital curriculum. By definition, 
it requires higher tuition and inde- 
pendent gifts to provide for its oper- 
ation and capital requirements. In 
return for this support, it can main- 
tain high educational standards in- 
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Life Insurance — Annuities — 
Retirement Plans — Fire Insurance — 
Allied Lines — Fine Arts — Casualty — 
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dependent of state or political press 
sures and expediency. 

“But it also needs the one priceless; 
ingredient which the tax-supported 
secular institution can never supply, 
That ingredient is one of its primary) 
reasons-for-being: namely, to provide 
the kind of higher education where 
the study of the arts and sciences 
would be conducted against a back< 
ground of religious interpretation.” 

In April, the college was visited byj 
fifteen Episcopal laymen, for the most 
part professionals in fields of educa 
tion, invited by Shimer and selected 
by the bishops of adjacent dioceses 
Their recommendations went to theiti 
respective bishops after their week 
end on the campus. 

On June 30, Bishop Burrill, speaks 
ing for all of the bishops involved|! 
announced that the Dioceses of Chiji 
cago, Eau Claire, Fond du Lac, Indi: 
anapolis, Iowa, Milwaukee, Quincy) 
and Northern Indiana had given 
approbation to Shimer College. Tha 
trustees had already elected Bishoy) 
Burrill, the Rt. Rev. Gordon V/ 
Smith of Iowa, and the Rt. Rev. Fran 
cis W. Lickfield of Quincy to mem= 
bership on the board, which on June! 
30 unanimously welcomed the under. 
standing of relationship with the 
Church. 

What sort of place is this colleg 
that has entered into a relationshipy 
with the Church? Shimer College is 
ar. independent, coeducational, four+ 
year, liberal arts college in north- 
western Illinois. It is fully approved 
by the North Central Association of? 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. | 

Shimer provides a community i 
which there is opportunity for close 
exchange between students and fac~) 
ulty. It seeks to offer a broad generali 
education for every student, develop-), 
ing the capacity for independent! 


may be founded. This, says Shimer!) 
president F. J. Mullin, “is the intel-) 
lectual groundwork that equips) 
every citizen with the sense of duty) 
so habivesac ina democracy; it is the, 


amount of technical training canj| 
give him—the capacity for compe~} 
tent inquiry and responsible deci-i 
sion; it is the understanding of man’s| 
dignity and responsibility and of 
God’s awesomeness and grace, with! 
out which education would be inl) 
vain.” 
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. “Because my stomach 
was ‘nervous,’ 
my doctor started me on Postum 


! 99 
“Sure, most everyone has a jumpy stomach before big 
occasions. But when I started to have one even on ordi- 
nary days, I began to wonder. 


“I couldn’t imagine why things weren’t tasting too good 
—or feeling too good after I’d eaten. So, I went to the doc- 
tor. He examined me, then said maybe I was drinking too 
much coffee. He explained some people just can’t take all 
the caffein in coffee all the time, suggested I try Postum 
instead because Postum is caffein-free. 


‘“‘T started drinking Postum and haven’t had a jumpy 
nerve (or stomach) since. Why don’t you see your doctor? 
Chances are he’]] recommend Postum, too. You’l] like it.” 
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When Trouble Comes 
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Dr. Sellers points out the 


resources a Christian possesses Dr. Marney offers effective 
for combating both physical counsel on weaknesses, fears, 
and moral evils. How God uncertainties, and desires ex- 
helps us—directly and indi- perienced by everyone in our 
rectly—is set forth with clarity modern world of today. For all 
in this helpful discussion of an who are looking for guidance 
issue that finally puts everyone for richer, fuller, and more 
to the test. $2 satisfying living. $2 
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lowing bindings: 
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Growth of a Magazine 


continued from page 11 


subscriber in the Editor’s pagek 
“ought to have a beguiling watch; 
word that would kindle enthusiasm 
at a glance. I suppose, however, th 
sentiment of age clings to the olc 
title, and we must struggle on with 
it.’ His suggestion, All Men, was 
hailed with lukewarm grace, and for) 
gotten. li 

When The Spirit of Missions wad 
a century old, an article was publ 
lished (January 1936, page 5) noting 
the contributions made by each 
Editor to the magazine and tracingg 
the journal’s contributions toward 


keeping the Church  informec 
through the years. he magazine wai 
still printed in octavo size, and th} 
subscription price had also remainee 
the same since the first issue. It wal 
not raised above the dollar rate unti 
1947. . 

Other changes were very soon ili 
coming, however. The idea that th 
work of missions was a separate areq 
of endeavor from the work of thi 
Church at home had broken doww 
almost completely by 1938, and in 
that year the editorial policy was ra 
vised to make the journal “a maga 
zine of the whole Church, devoted 
to the Mission of the Church.” If 
that year, also, “the sentiment ct 
age’ attached to the title was at last 
discarded, and a bright blue anil 
yellow jacket proclaimed a ney 
name: ForrH. The new title ent 
bodied the essential meaning of thi 
Church’s missionary call, calling thi 
reader to Christian action—Go 47 
into all the world. 

A young adult of twenty-two now 
FortTH bears little resemblance to i$ 
parent, The Spirit of Missions. Th! 
use of modern publishing techniques 
and more imaginative design, ¢ 
course, has made a great differenas 
in outward appearance, but thi 
larger, internal difference is a dired| 
reflection of the expanding Church} 

Unfortunately, Fortx’s _ largell 
scope of subject matter has not beed 
substantially matched by an increas] 
in the number of subscribers, any 
the Church has become more ama 
more disturbed by the relatively 
small circulation of its official mag 
zine. The 1958 General Conventio# 
after careful review of the situatiofll 
approved the formation of a Chur 


= 


| 
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Aagazine Advisory Board “‘to study, 
lesign, pilot test, and appraise . . . 
n Episcopal Church magazine to 
erve the interests of all the people 
£ the Church.” 

In April, Fortx will take another 
iant step in its long history. Then, 
lirectly responsible to the Magazine 
Advisory Board rather than to the 
National Council, FortH will be 
inder the editorship of Henry L. 
McCorkle. As plans for the develop- 
ment of the magazine crystallize, 
hey will be shared with the readers, 
vho, it is hoped, will share also in 
he staff's enthusiasm for this ven- 
ure. 


New Neighbors 


continued from page 17 


ind as a practical matter, evangelis- 
ic effort can not possibly succeed as 
| segregated venture. 

Man always has needed the Gospel 
9f Christ, no less so in these days 
»f cold war, nations in collision, and 
hreat of atomic warfare. It is for 
ul men, all nations. The so-called 
solored people of the world today are 
he overwhelming majority of man- 
cind. 

Christians talk of brotherly love, 
gut do they practice it? The quality 
xf our Christian witness to the non- 
shristian people of the world is 
inder judgment. Those who need 
Shrist are able to hear the good 
1ews of redemption through the re- 
leemed fellowship; not in terms of 
yalanced budgets, full pews, and 
mposing edifices, but in willingness 
o suffer and be spent in a magnifi- 
‘ent witness of concern for even one 
of the least of these, my brethren. 


Turning the Pages 


continued from page 4 


Driginal, Not a Copy 


The lovely Madonna that we were 
srivileged to reproduce on the De- 
ember cover now stands in the chil- 
lren’s chapel of Trinity Church, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. In our description 
we mistakenly described the statue 
is a copy; the statue in Tulsa is the 
riginal work of art which for a time 
yas on loan to Old Coventry before 
t was purchased for Trinity Church. 
-WEL 
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“My American Bible Check 
Always Comes on Time” 


When you invest in an American 
Bible Society Annuity Agreement 
you have nothing to worry about! 


Your first check arrives almost im- 
mediately, and you can expect the 
same amount regularly thereafter, re- 
gardless of world conditions or eco- 
nomic ups and downs. And what a 
lot of taxes you save! 

Take the case of Mrs. Dowe. 
When she bought a $1,000 Annuity 
at age 65, she was guaranteed an in- 
come of $50 a year for the rest of her 
life. $40.60 of this amount would be 
tax-free income each year. And in 
addition she obtained an income tax 


JIM liRKCANA) ISB Scie wr ¢ 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


End Worry 
With An 
A.B.S. 
Annuity 


(J Miss 


Agreement 
g Name 5 mrs. 


deduction of $268.80, as a contribu- 
tion to the Society. 


By buying her Annuity from the 
Society she not only gained -rock- 
ribbed security, she helped in its vital 
ministry of providing the Scriptures 
in more than 250 languages, and in 
reading systems for the Blind. 

Annuity Agreements may be pur- 
chased for $100 up. Send for infor- 
mation today. 


eoeeereveerevr eee eee eee eee eee ee 


Prompt, full payments 
without fail 
for over a century 


Please send me, without obligation, your booklet F-20, 
entitled “A Gift That Lives.” 


Address 


SEND COUPON 
TODAY! 


| 
| 
| 
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New Design U.S. 


Do your chureh flags need 
replacing ? Write for our free 
eatalogue and factory prices 
on U.S. and Episcapsal flags 
for Churches, Sunday 
Schools, ete. All sizes avail- 
able in rayon, taffeta or 


bunting. Write today for 
free catalogue and direct- 
factory price list. 


Regalia Mfg. Co., Dept. 34, Rock Island, Ill. 


A PATTERN FOR HEALING 
IN THE CHURCH | 


by Harold L. Christmann 
Chaplain, USNR 


Developed from a seminarian’s 
graduation thesis, including the 
History, Theology, Means Em- 
ployed and Implications for To- 
day. $1.75 


ST. LUKE'S PRESS 
2243 Front St., San Diego 1, California 


@ + WOMEN! 


Offer yourselves 
to Christ through 


His Church 


in 


OFFICE OF DEACONESS | 


Write to The Desconess-in-charge, Central House 
for Desconesses, 1906 Orrington Ave., Evanston, 
Olinois. 


i BIBLES 
_ Religious Books of all Publishers 
ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
VESTMENTS 
send for catalog 


MOREHOUSE-BARLOW Co. 


14 Eas? 41st Street New York 17 
29 East Modison Street Chicago 2 
261 Golden Gete Avenue San Francisco 2 
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APPALACHIAN SCHOOL 


¥ 
= THE PEOPLE'S {| 
* ANGLICAN MISSAL ¢ 
: American Edition * 
= Size 4%” x 6%”. Bound in a red 5 
@ oF black, durable, fabricated cloth, % 
= tooled cover; printed on white paper. 5 
= Ordinary and Canon in two colors. . 
: Price $7.50 with plain edges; $12.00 with 
% geld edges and ribbon markers. i 
ye 7 
$ THE FRANK GAVIN + 
+ LITURGICAL FOUNDATION 3 
az Mount Sinai, Long Island, New York * 
? 


Check Your Calendar 
FEBRUARY 


Purification of St. Mary the Virgin 
Consecration of William G. Wright, 
to be Bishop of Nevada, Trinity 
Church, Reno 

Race Relations Sunday 

St. Matthias the Apostle 


MARCH 


2 Ash Wednesday 

4 World Day of Prayer, NCC 
9,11,12 Ember Days 

25 Annunciation 


EPISCOPAL RADIO AND TV 


Television 


Mission at Mid-Century. 13  twenty- 


eight-and-a-half-minute films. Free. 


Man to Man, 13 fifteen-minute TY 
talks by the Rey. Theodore P. Ferris. 
Free. 


A Thought for Today, 22 one-minute 
inspirational thoughts for station open- 
ings and closings. Free. 


Radio 


The Search, 52 fifteen-minute dramatic 
programs, with Robert Young as host. 
For local radio stations. Free. 


Viewpoint, Saturdays, 6:15 to 6:30 p.m., 
EST, Mutual Broadcasting Network. 
Fifteen-minute award-winning interviews. 
For local stations, 39, free. 


A Thought for Today, 26 one-minute 
inspirational thoughts for station open- 
ings and closings. On one disc. Free. 


Trinity, 52 half-hour worship programs 
from Trinity Church, New York City. 
For local stations. Booking information 
from Division of Radio and TV, 281 Park 
Avenue South, New York 10, N.Y. 


SCHOOLS | 


COED 
AGES 6-12. 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere 
of a well-ordered home in the beautiful mountains 
of North Carolina 60 miles from Asheville. Balanced 
routine of activity; study, play, housekeeping chores, 
spiritual exercises. Under the direction of the Epis- 
copal Church. Home cooking, balanced diet. Ponies, 
other pets. Year-round care. Average rate, $60 
monthly. Catalog. 


Rev. P. W. Lambert, 0.G.S., Box F, Penland, N, C. 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


KEMPER HALL “=: ¥s: 


Church School for Girls, Boarding & Day 


Thorough college preparation and _ spiritual 
training. Music, art, dramatics and homemaking 
courses. All sports. Junior school department. 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus. 50 miles from 
Chicago. Under the direction of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. For catalog address: Box F. 


PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 


FURNITURE 


WRITE FOR Fi'ee CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 


Dept. 40 SCRANTON 2, PA. 


Manufacturers of: 


GOWNS 


*Pulpit and Choir: 


é RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 
Y Sq iK m Church Furniture « Altar 
<S Brass « Communion Sets 
Embroideries « Hangings 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 
WRITE—DEPT. 22 
= 
+ 
CHURCH GOODS 
ational sv, 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA? PA 


» 


fs 
lL 
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ST. JAMES LESSONS 


Contents: Based on the Prayer Book. 
Metuop: Workbook, 33 lessons, handwork, ; 
Nine courses. 

OxsjectivE: To teach understanding and prac- }) 
tice of the Episcopal faith. | 

Prices: Pupils’ work books, each $1.10 
Teachers’ manuals I, I, III, each .50¢ 
Teachers’ manuals IV to IX, each .75 | 


No samples or books on approval, 
[ 


Payment with orders. 
ST. JAMES LESSONS! 
cAI : 
Z' P.O. Box 221, 


Larchmont, N. Y.4 


Spiritual Healing 
Healing Sees in the Church ; 
Do you read SHARING, a magazine devoted to 
spiritual healing, telling what is being done and ¢ 
what you can do to fulfill Christ’s command: |j 
“Heal the Sick!’’ Published monthly—16 pages— - 
$1 for 8 mo., $1.50 a yr. Send for sample copy. \ 
The Fellowship of St. Luke q 

2243 Front Street San Diego 1, Calif. 


VESTMENTS 


y CLERGY AND CHOIR 
a CHURCH HANGINGS 
| ORNAMENTS 


: \ 
SF, MATERIALS 
P| 
Ws 
eed 


Catalogue on Request 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 
NEW LONDON, OHIO 


for the CHURCH 


0 Altars () Pews 
( Church Furniture [( Fabrics 
OO Flags ([) Lighting Fixtures 
O Visual Aids [ Bibles [ Robes | 
CJ Folding Chairs and Tables 
C Sterling and Brass Altar Ware 
CO Stained Glass Windows 
(C Books of Remembrance 
O Bells, Van Bergen, 

from Holland 
CJ Bulletin Boards 


Check above items in which you are 
interested and write for FREE catalog. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, ING 


ECCLESIOLOGISTS 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 6, MASS. 
Tel. CApitol 7-2150 


C] Organs 
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Read A Book 


continued from page 23 


by giving it an attractive and read- 
me typographic dress. 


n Unity and Values 


Hardly a day now passes during 
hich on radio or television, in the 
ress, or in conversation there is not 
ome discussion of the “values,” the 
asting quality, or perhaps the uni- 
ersality of contemporary writing. 
his was the concern of a recent 
aculty Paper, The Broken Center: 
Definition of the Crisis of Values 
n Modern Literature by Nathan A. 
cott, Jr., Associate Professor of The- 
logy and Literature on the Feder- 
ated Theological Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and of the more 
recent book, Of Marble and Mud: 
tudies in Spiritual Values in Fiction 
y C. Hobart Edgren, chairman of 
he Division of Languages and Liter- 
ature, North Park College, Chicago 
(New York, Exposition Press. $3). 

Taking Hawthorne’s phrase “Life 
s made up of marble and mud,” 
rofessor Edgren analyzes a group 
of well-known novels, centering his 
tudy on the dual aspect of man’s 

Be onality, the ‘““marble and mud” of 
human experience. ““This is one facet 
of life that gives unity and value to 
much of the world’s fiction in the 
ast hundred years,” writes Mr. 
Edgren. “We may thus be led 
through the spiritual limitations of 
various works of fiction to a better 
understanding of the nature of man 
and the world in which we live.” 
Among the books discussed in Of 
Marble and Mud are Balzac’s Pere 
oriot, Dostoyevsky’s Crime and 
ee rer, Mann’s Death in Ven- 
ice, Conrad’s Victory, Fitzgerald’s 
The Great Gatsby, Camus’ The Fall, 
and Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Letter. 
The Scarlet Letter is also examined 
in A Mirror of the Ministry in Mod- 
ern Novels by Horton Davies, Pro- 
fessor of Religion in Princeton Unti- 
versity (New York, Oxford. $3.75). 
The contemporary image of men 
in the ministry is frequently remote 
from the real nature of these men. 
Sometimes this image is based on 
ignorance enhanced by hearsay, 
sometimes it is based on isolated 
experiences, rarely does it stem from 
a wide understanding of this most 
complex of callings and the men who 
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respond to it. The image is strength- 
ened or weakened, modified or cor- 
rected by fictional characters. Pro- 
fessor Davies in his study divides the 
clergymen of fiction into six groups, 
which cover the major facets of the 
ministry's demands: 

Preachers and Evangelists; Divines 
in Doubt; The Confessional and the 
Altar; Pilgrims, Not Strangers; Com- 
munity Leaders. Mr. Davies has not 
omitted consideration of the Roman 
priest nor has he neglected the 
missionary, discussing two divergent 
characters—Dr. Davidson in Somer- 
set Maugham’s Rain and the Rev. 
Stephen Kumalo in Alan Paton’s 
Cry the Beloved Country. Comment- 
ing on the change in attitude illus- 
trated by these two novels, Mr. 
Davies says “In Cry, the Beloved 
Country, Alan Paton’s modern novel 
of race relationships . . . is a profile 
of an Episcopalian missionary, which 
is a long delayed tribute to the Prot- 
estant missionary.” 

A Mirror of the Ministry in Mod- 
ern Novels is a fascinating book; its 
reading may adjust your image of 
the clergyman you know; its reading 
may suggest a reading course to you; 
its reading may help you understand 
better the position of the Roman 
priest; it may enrich your under- 
standing of holy orders as a voca- 
tion.—W.E.L. 


Newest colorfast fabrics 
available. Write for 


Catalog A37. 
E.R. MOORE CO. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, III. 


1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


ADDED 
INSPIRATION 
THIS EASTER 


' A complete selec- 
tion of styles and 
materials. Send to- 
day for FREE cata- 
logs; C-92 (Choir 
Vestments); J-92 (Junior Vestments; P-92 
(Pulpit Vestments). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL., 1000 N. MARKET ST. 
NEW YORK 1,N.Y. CHICAGO 1, ILL LOS ANGELES 28, CAL. 
366 Fifth Ave. 228 N. LaSalle St. 1634 N. Cahuenga Bivd. 


ALASKA 


9th Cruise 
especially for 


Episcopalians, 
June 27-July 17 
Sailing on 
S.S. Princess Louise 
For free, illustrated folder ‘Alaska,’ 
please write Episcopal-Alaska Tour, 
P.O. Box 4013, St. Paul 16, Minn. 


CASEWORK POSITIONS OPEN 


Challenging work in the Southwest for 
caseworkers with MSW degrees, to carry 
diversified caseloads. Good personnel prac- 
tices, psychiatric consultation, Social Se- 
curity and retirement, salary based on 
experience and qualifications. Offices air- 
conditioned. Write Louis R. Turcotte, 
Family and Children’s Service, 602 S. 
Cheyenne, Tulsa 19, Oklahoma. 


IMPORTED LINENS 


by the yard 
Altar Guilds will love these fine Irish Linens, 
Dacron and cottons. Also threads, needles, 
transfers, vestment patterns, etc. 


FREE SAMPLES—PRICE LISTS 


MARY FAWCETT COMPANY 


Church linens for 40 years 


Box 375-F Marblehead, Mass. 


FOLDING BANQUET 
TABLE LINE 


NEW-AUTOMATIC LOCKING 


New, exclusive “jacknife” lock with spring collar, 
Snaps pedestal and legs into place, or folds. 


NEW-STRONGER FRAME 


1908-1960 


52 YEARS OF 
LEADERSHIP 


No. K-3 TABLE 


TEMPERED MASONITE 
PLASTICIZED TOP 


Kitchen committees, social groups, atten- 
tion! Factory prices and discounts to 
Churches, Schools, Clubs, ete. Monroe all- 


new FOLD-KING Banquet Tables, with exclusive new automatic fold- 
ing and locking, super strength, easy seating. 


Underframe solidly tied together at 14 vital points. 
Super bond corners. 


NEW-WEAR-PROOF EDGES 


~ and 


All-Steel Folding Chairs 
Monroe-approved, many styles 
sizes. 
discounts. 
sturdiness, easy handling. 


Trucks For Fold- 
ing, Tables, Chairs 
7 Models. Smooth rolling. = 
Handle & store chairs, tables, = 
Saye time and work. See Catalog. = 


Direct prices and 
Excel in+ comfort, 


nickle steel eorners.” 


FOLD-KING TABLES ARE ALI- 
NEW, NOT JUST “IMPROVED” 


And no incréase in prices; same big discounts and 
choice terms. ~ 


Anodized aluminum lip molding, seal pinned. Heavy 


THE MONROE CO. 


FREE — COMPLETELY NEW 1960 CATALOG 


Beautiful color pictures of MONROE FOLD-KING Folding 
Tables, Folding Chairs, Table and Chair Trucks, Portable 
Partitions, Bulletin Boards. Folding Risers and Platforms. 


18 CHURCH ST. Bee) g-) Galen F.\ 
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BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL — VIRGINIA 


Boys & girls, grades 1-8 Established 1909 
Boarding school in the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Episcopal auspices. Carefully planned program 
provides for sound mental, moral, _ spiritual, 
physical, social growth. Dedicated staff. Sports, 
riding. Gym. 115 miles, Washington, D.C.; near 
Charlottesville, Va. Board and tuition, $900. 
Summer camp. Write: Willits D. Ansel, Acting Head- 
master, Box F, St. George (Greene County), Virginia 


UPSALA 
COLLEGE 


A coeducational college of 


liberal arts and science dedicated 
to Christian higher education 


For Catalogue and other 
information write: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


UPSALA COLLEGE 


East Orange, New Jersey 


THE SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY 


A division of the University of the South 
An Episcopal School } A College Prep School 


ROTC Honor School On a College Campus 
Benwood Scholarships On a Mountain Top 


Fully accredited. Grades 9-12. Small classes. All sports; 
gymnasium, indoor pool. 93rd year. For catalog write: 
Col. Craig Alderman, Supt., Box F, The Sewanee 
Military Academy, Sewanee, Tennessee. 


IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 
of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf 
Coast, famous Texas ranches. A 
bilingual city. Delightful climate. 
Coeducational. Christian, sponsored 
by Texas Presbyterians. Full ac- 
credited 6 degrees, through mas- 
ter’s. Small classes. 


ROTC. Int 1- 
RI N iTY legiate pistes 
4 lo flir, “America’s most 


modern campus.” 


Voodin Laurie, President 
San Antonio, Texas 


VOORHEES SCHOOL and JUNIOR COLLEGE 
DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-edueational. Departments: Junior College, High 
School and Trades. Fully Accredited A Grade by the 
Southern Association. Under direction of American 
Chureh Institute for Negroes. Beautiful location. 


Reasonable Terms. For Information, write to 
JOHN F. POTTS, President 


THE 
CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
GLEN LOCH, PA. 


A School for Boys whose mothers are 
responsible for support and education 


LET US PRAY 


Be yet not shaped to the pattern of this world, but be ye trans- 
formed for the service of the world by the renewing of your minds, 
so that ye may prove what is the good and beautiful and the per- 
fect will of God. 


IN THE MORNING 


Thou art my God, and I will thank thee; 
Thou art my God, and I will praise thee. 
Bless the Lord, O my soul; 

And all that is within me bless his holy Name. 


Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty; 
Heaven and earth are full of thy glory; 
Glory be to thee, O Lord most high. Amen. 


AT NOONTIDE 


LMIGHTY Saviour, who at mid-day didst call thy servant 

St. Paul to be an apostle to the Gentiles, we beseech thee to 
illumine the world, with the radiance of thy glory, that all nations 
may come and worship thee, who art with the Father and the 
Holy Ghost, one God, world without end. Amen. 


LORD Jesus Christ, who biddest thy Church to bring all 

men to thyself and to make all mankind one family in thee, 
make clear to each one of us his part in the task. Fire our minds 
with a vision of a more perfect society here on earth in which 
justice and right, peace and brotherhood shall reign according 
to thy will; and help us, each one, O Lord, to do our part, that 
thy will may be done on earth as it is in heaven. Amen. 


LMIGHTY God, our heavenly Father, guide, we beseech 
A thee, the Nations of the world into the way of justice and 
truth, and establish among them that peace which is the fruit of 
righteousness, that they may become the Kingdom of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen. 


WHEN EVENING COMES 


HE day is past, O Lord, and we offer to thee our evening 

sacrifice, humbly beseeching thy Majesty, that whatever in 
us is darkened by the night of sin may be illumined by the bright- 
ness of thy light, and that while our eyes are closed in sleep, our 
souls may be awake to thee, so that, at the close of night, we may 
welcome with thy praises the return of day. Amen. 


THE PATTERSON SCHOOL/ 
Pin PR 


ak 


Shattuck School 


Founded 1858 


Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 
Wholesome surroundings on a 1,500 
acre farm in Chester Valley, Chester 


County, where boys | 
work and play. Rost te 


Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 
Headmaster 
Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


The oldest Church School west of the 
Alleghenies integrates all parts of its 
academic, R.O.T.C., 
age boys 
“in wisdom and stature and in 


Accredited Church School on 1800 acre estate. 
Grades 7-12. Small classes. Gymnasium, sports, 


é “ program—religious, 
swimming, fishing. Bai 8 


social—to help high school 
grow 
favor with God and man.” Write 


Summer camp with tutoring for boys 8 to 15 
years. Periods 2, 4, or 6 weeks. 


For ‘‘Happy Valley” catalog, write: 
George F. Wiese, Box F 


Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY—CHARACTER BUILDING 


The Rev. Canon Sidney W. Goldsmith, Jr. 
Rector and Headmaster 
160 Shumway Hall 
Shattuck School Faribault, Minnesota 
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WORLD’S MOST WIDELY USED 
Devotional Guide 


marks its 


ANNIVERSARY 


ack in 1935, there was born an idea for 

a pocket-size periodical with fresh, 

timely devotions for each day, written 

by thoughtful Christians of all evangeli- 

cal denominations, for Christian families 
everywhere. 


This year, grown to record-shattering circula- 
tion, The Upper Room marks its Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary. An estimated 10,000,000 Chris- 
tian men, women and children in all parts of 
the world use it now to guide their daily wor- 
ship. It has inspired countless lives, taught 
people of every land how to approach God, 
made the Christian message more vital to 
millions. 


With no denominationalism in its contents, 
The Upper Room is distributed regularly by 
over 70,000 churches, going into the homes 
six times a year, expressing concern for the 
spiritual welfare of the family, leading them 
in daily devotions, encouraging Bible reading 
and prayer, reminding them each day of their 
church and pastor. 


Use of The Upper Room helps form the family 
devotions habit, which becomes the “tie that 
binds” even when life brings the times of 
separation — children in college, in the armed 
services or away in business. Joining in the 
same devotional each day holds the family 
together in spirit and loyalty. Many broken 
homes have been prevented or mended through 
family prayer. 


Because of its large printing (over 3,000,000 
copies of each bi-monthly issue) The Upper 
Room is offered at a minimum of cost to 
churches and to individuals. Where churches 
so desire, consignment orders may be arranged. 
Many individuals make their personal witness 
by distributing The Upper Room. Braille and 
Talking book editions are also available, at less 


than cost of production. 


To order 

The Upper Room 
or to receive a sample copy, 
mail the coupon below. 


PPCTAROOI) 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 


O 


os 


Ld 


37 Editions — 31 Languages 


The Upper Room, 1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tennessee 


Send me a free copy of “The 25th Anniversary Report.” 

Please send me a free sample copy of The Upper Room. 

Enter my order for. copies of the current issue and send 
same number of subsequent issues until order is changed. (7 
cents each in lots of 10 or more of one issue to one address.) 
Begin my personal subscription with current issue, (Individual 
subscriptions, by mail, $1.00 a year, 3 years for $2.00, cash with 
order.) 


Name - 


Address___. eee 
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F or Easter, weddings, or any spe- 
cial occasion, a gift of The Book of 
Common Prayer represents the ut- 
most in thoughtfulness. The name of 
Oxford is your guarantee of the 
highest quality and the finest work- 
manship. The Custodian’s certificate 
is your guarantee of absolute textual 
accuracy. 


The Ryfect. Laster Géft- 


The Book 
of Common 


Praver 


Choose the finest from 


Here are three fine 
gift editions in the 
popular handy size 


3% x 5% 


07312x White simulated leather, limp, 
washable, gold roll. Gift boxed. Specify 
Baptismal, Confirmation or Marriage Cer- 
tificate. Oxford India paper. $5.00 


: EK . ; 

\ 07316 French Morocco, limp, in black, 
blue, or red. Confirmation Certificate. 
Bible paper, %,” thick. $5.50 


KGS’ 
Q6°7K 
AGG \ WS 


07333x Morocco, hand grained, limp, 
gold fillet, Oxford India paper, 9%” thick. 
j $8.00 
This style is also available in blue 
(07334x), maroon (07336x), and 
red (07337x). $8.00 
Gift boxed. Specify Baptismal, Con- 
firmation or Marriage Certificate. 


All styles have round corners, 
gold edges and gold cross 


Oxford Prayer Books are available in 
three sizes and a wide range of 
styles and colors priced from 

$2.25 to $14.00 


07310 
AT YOUR BOOKSELLER 


Tataea 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 417 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 16 


